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with hallucination. Don Quixote read uncritically: romance, to
him, was sober fact. To create such a delusion would seem the
highest possible triumph of art3 yet it would not permanently
satisfy the artist himself. For in such a case, his own contribu-
tion, his inventiveness, his style, his whole personality, would
be obliterated: Don Quixote gave no thought to the authors of
the books he so avidly devoured. If the writer were a pure
propagandist, an apostle immolating, without question, his own
self to the cause he is serving, then he would want to be be-
lieved and followed, not admired 5 admiration for his skill
would actually irk him, and many believers resent the praises
lavished on the Bible "as literature." But the artist, living on a
less exalted spiritual plane, does not want us to forget that it
is he who "makes it up," that his "art" is something different
from the reproduction of objective truth. In other words, he
wants us to remain critics.

The literary experience, whether in creation or in enjoy-
ment, thus necessitates the co-operation of two contradictory
factors, faith and disbelief. We compose, and we read, with
two minds, the one unquestioning and naive, the other sharply
conscious that we are in the domain of art. There is no fixed
proportion for the blending of these two elements. The reader
may abandon himself completely to the book, which, for the
time being, creates for him another universe. He may weep,
shriek with terror, flush with anger, grab for his sword 5 then
he wakes up from his trance (if he be sane, and not a Don
Quixote), and enjoys his emotions in retrospect, as art> that is
to say critically. If the author does not possess that magic
power, or if the critical sense is very strong in the reader, the
enjoyment will result from watching, from page to page, "how
it is done." According to the popular phrase, it is fun to be
fooled, and it is fun to know. In most cases, the two states of
mind alternate with such rapidity that they practically merge;
we live in the world of the book, but also in our own. This
creates an impression which can never be quite so vivid as direct
reality, but which is richer and subtler. Awareness, i.e., criti-